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blooming youth of both sexes in many parts that 


seem to be under the lively impressions of the 
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May these remember their Creator in the days 

of their youth, when their offering will be truly 

of a sweet savour, and as swect smelling incense 

to their God; for this end has He in His gracious 

condescension visited them, that they should be 

redeemed from the pollutions that are in the 

world, and that by giving up faithfully in this 

the day of their early visitation, and dwelling 

under the turnings of His holy hand, they may 

be fitted, qualified, and so become vessels of 
honour in His house, to His praise, and to their 

own peace and consolation. But I was jealous 

over some of them, with a godly jealousy, lest 
they were not sufficiently sensible of the bless- 
ings bestowed upon them; they felt the warmth 
of the Sun of Rightcousness shining upon them, 
and the precious unity of their living brethren 
and sisters—they were enjoying the comforts of 
this summer season, but not enough attending on 
the work in themselves to which they were called 
—were loitering in the market-place, and per- 
mitting the blessed day of God’s visitation to be 
passing by [unimproved, | and the night stealing 
upon them in which the work cannot be done. 
To such this language is truly applicable,— 
“Work while it is called to-day, lest darkness 
eome upon you.” When the springs of love and 
dedication to God are dried up, and the tender- 
ness of spirit lost in the cares of the world, they 
lose that dignity and true nobility whieh this 
precious visitation would have crowned them 
with ; instead of being covered with living zeal 
as with a cloak, and being made men and women 
for God, and testimony-bearers for his Truth, 
they become dry and formal professors, and not 
receiving their daily food from heaven which 
only can keep the soul alive unto God, they live 
upon their former experiences when the Lord’s 
candle shone upon them, are little better than 
burdens to the livin , and their lives are without 
{the true} honour, their hearts not being right 
in the sight of God. May such as these dear 
visited ones prize their calling, and be willing to 
open to Him who has mercifully knocked at their 
door, seeking for entrance, that He may sup with 
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Life and ~~. labours of Joun ConRAN, of 
loyallen, in freland. 


(Continued from page 659.) 


First Month 7th, 1783.—Week-day oe 
in Dublin.—I have now concluded this visit, an 

though my way has been much in the deeps, 
often baptized for the dead, dry, and formal pro- 
fessors amongst us, the lukewarm and indifferent, 
the earthly-minded, who bring death and dark- 
ness to our assemblies,—and have had to sit as 
the people sit, and to go down and visit the pre- 
cious seed of the kingdom, which is in bondage 
in the hearts of the people—though these were 
very trying, proving seasons, yet they were made 
profitable, purifying times, having, I believe, to 
wade and go deeper than heretofore to reach to 
that life which is hid with Christ in God. My 
painful travail in spirit was not in vain, for the 
wrestling seed was at times made to prevail, and 
the living spring to arise to the comfort and re- 
freshment of the truly hungry and baptized 
spirits; this is an encouragement to persevere 
and wrestle till the day dawns and the shadows 
fee away. There seems to be too general a de- 
clension among those who should be of the fore- 
rank of the people, who, with the riches of this 
world. and the anxious love of it, have let ina 
spirit of ease and indifferency as to those things 
which alone make for true peace. Yet I believe 
there are, up and down, a few substantial living 
members who love the Truth, are concerned for 
the promotion of it in the earth, and I hope are 
under a godly concern on their own accounts, to 
keep their habitations in it, and their garments 
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them and they with Him—then indeed may it be, parts of our religious discipline, 


said, “ Salvation is come to that house.”’ 


In the 4th month of this year, 1783, he was 
united in marriage with Louisa Strangman, hav- 
ing had this important measure in prospect about 
eight years. To the worth of this companion he 
bears an unquestionable testimony. The narra- 
tive proceeds : 


After we were married we attended the Half- 
ear’s Meeting in Dublin; and in the Seventh 
fonth I engaged in a family visit in Ballyhagen, 

and had the company of two valuable elders. 
The meeting at Ballybagen I thought a very low 
time, and once or twice I felt as if I should be 
altogether a castaway from that Divine grace 
which had visited me: yet, through the arising 
of Divine Life in my heart, | was mercifully 
enabled to go forth in a testimony to God’s good- 
ness, acquainting them how discouraging the 
prospect was to me at first, to visit a people that 
was peeled and scattered amongst the people with 
whom they dwelt—that I remembered the vision 
which the holy apostle formerly had of the sheet 
which was let down from heaven, knit at the 
four corners, which I compared to their meeting 
which had been gathered by the wisdom and 
power of God, and knit and enclosed by the 
hedge of His holy discipline ; but that I saw it 
was filled with unclean beasts, and the creeping 
things of the earth—that I was very unwilling 
to proceed, and refused to go as long as I dare ; 
still the marvellous loving-kindness of Divine 
mercy continued to call, saying, ‘‘ Arise, Peter, 
slay and eat’’—slay those things with the sword 
of my Spirit, or there is no eating for those ser- 
vants who do not obey the command of their 
Lord! We had three sittings with near a hun- 
dred who were not in unity, wherein my service 
opened beyond my expectation, having to feel 
great poverty and weakness, yet experienced Di- 
vine mercy extended, to be unto me mouth and 
wisdom, tongue and utterance, to show this class 
the great loss they have sustained by going out 
of the garden enclosed, and thereby losing the 
heavenly fellowship of Christ’s blessed Spirit who 
ealled those (by His Spirit,) that had their spi- 
ritual dwellings in this enclosure, His sister and 
spouse, &c. In our proceeding through the 
families, the first five of the Quarterly Meeting 
queries were generally read and answered, which 
brought forth some suitable and close remarks, 
and I thought was of considerable service. 

There appears to be a great deficiency in the 

attendance of meetings, and ignorance among too 
many, of the principles they profess, as well as 
very great rawness in religion, They seemed to 
receive the word of exhortation affectionately and 
patiently, and I thought there was a degree of 
fresh visitation afforded to some, if they will on 
their parts abide under it. As I passed on in 
this service, I thought it one of the most useful 
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. when yj 
performed, waiting in the families Upor 
opening of that Divine counsel which is pro 

| for all things, and shews to them as it wer 
natural face in a glass; which, after the 
been favoured to see, too many go aw 
straightway forget what manner of men they a» 
It seemed as if darkness had covered the earth, 
and gross darkness the hearts of this high pro. 
as people. I was more enlarged in this yj«, 
than I had been before, and often admired how | 
was sometimes led to speak, having close doctrino 
to drop to the lukewarm, the indifferent, tho 
outside professor, the negligent, and those who 
forget that Hand which made them, as it were 
days without number ; and had in gospel love to 
call to suchas were resting in a name to live 
yet were dead as to the life and substance of true 
religion, to come home to that true rest which 
is prepared for the righteous, and them only. 
Upon the whole, I believe the service was owned 
at times by the Great Master of our assemblies, 
who was pleased to help us with a little help 
under trying painful baptisms, in which we had 
to visit the precious holy seed of life, which was 
often-times to be found in a state of bondage and 
oppression. Yet we were favoured to feel the 
Son of peace to be in some of these poor dwell- 
ings, and then we had to salute that house in 
peace. Iwas glad I was there, though I went 
forth very much in the cross, and in poverty, 
having very seldom for three months before, 
opened my mouth in public testimony. But it 
is well for that servant whom his Master finds 
watching when He cometh; He will make him 
ruler over His household; and it must be in His 
authority we rule if we ever are of any real ser- 
vice in His family. I was favoured to return 
with a sheaf, and had to look back and believe 
that I had left nothing undone which | appre- 
hended I should do: the praise is to that holy and 
great Being to whom the work belongs, and 
it is His works only which can praise Him! 
Amen ! 

In this year of my marriage I had thought to 
get leave to stay at home and attend all the 
meetings as they fell in course, which I think we 
always did when health permitted, for my dear 
wife was as zealously concerned, if not more % 
than I was; [but] I felt an engagement on my 
mind to visit the families of Friends in Lurgan 
and Moyallen meetings, and afterwards those of 
Coothill and Oldcastle meetings, which I pro- 
ceeded in, accompanied by my friend, James 
Christy. I thought this visit was favoured with 
a degree of openness toward some young people, 
but it appeared there was not much help to be 
expected from their elders, who were too much 
engaged in their worldly concerns. At Oldecas- 
tle there was more order and regularity preset’ 
ed; meetings are kept up, and the testimonies 
supported ; nevertheless, there appears to be too 
much of sitting down at ease, and not enough of 
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waking use of the time and talent to the praise 
of Him who gave it. 

I had no more engagements from home during 
the remainder of this year, but attended on my 
outward concerns, (with meetings as they came in 
course,) for as Solomon said, “there is a time 
for every purpose under heaven ;” our great and 
good Master knows what things we stand in need 
of, and leaves us at liberty at times, with His 
blessing, to procure them; as the apostle de- 
clared his own hands had ministered to his neces- 
sities. 

In looking over some memorandums of my la- 
hours in the ministry, I must acknowledge I have 
been Only an unprofitable servant, have no- 
thing to trust to for the hope of a blessed im- 
mortality but the mercies of God in Christ Jesus, 
who was the Author, and I humbly trust and 
hope will be the Finisher of my faith. 


(To be continued.) 


dence ‘and morality prescribe, have need of, and 
should be thankful for, a bridle imposed by the 
influence or authority of a parent, a guardian, or 
a friend. 

The sturdy beggar who clamours for alms, 
when the means of honest support are within his 
reach, no doubt desires that his requests should 
be granted. But the reflection immediately 
arises, whether the desire is reasonable and just 
—whether in short the happiness of the mendi- 
cant himself would be promoted by indulgence 
in auch a mode of procuring a livelihood. The 
desires which we are enjoined to satisfy in others 
are unquestionably such only as we can justly 
and religiously indulge in ourselves. 

The furthest approach to perfection in action, of 
which our litnited capacities are susceptible, con- 
sists in the imitation, within our restricted means, 
of the benevolence of our Creator. And how 
often are the most ardent petitions denied, be- 
cause of the impurity of the motive from which 
they spring. “Ye ask, and receive not,’”’ says the 
apostle, “because ye ask amiss, that ye may con- 
sume it upon your lusts.” 

A little consideration will satisfy us, that the 
general observance of this precept, taken accord- 
ing to its true intent, would put an end to many 
of the evils which prevail in the world. As 
among the passages which have been represented 
as interpolations of the sacred text, 1 am not 
aware that this has ever been fixed upon, we 
must consider its observance as the unques- 
tionable duty of Christians—as an essential part 
of Christian morality. Let us then look upon a 
few of the consequences of its practical applica- 
tion. 

In the first place, it is manifest that the great 
scourge of nations, war, must be immediately re- 
pudiated. So far is war from es compatible 
with this precept, that it even prohibits its exer- 
cise ; giving aid and comfort to national enemies, 
is a constitutional definition of treason.* 

In the next, we readily perceive that slavery 
as legally supported, and actually practiced in 
half the States of the Union, is totally irreeon- 
cileable with the tenor of this maxim. Until 
the desire of liberty shall be eradicated from the 
human breast, slavery must remain a forced, as 
well as unnatural condition. Those Biblical 
critics who can fird no prohibition of American 
slavery, in either the old or new Testament, have 
therefore manifested great want of industry or 
skill in their researches. 

But not to dwell on these great and obvious 
violations of this divine precept, how large a 
part of our daily practice must be new modeled 
by its observance. We often hear of skill mani- 
fested in the formation of bargains, which is 
neither more nor less than taking advantage of 
the ignorance or want of forecast in others, to 


obtain conditions which, if fully understood, 





































For Friends’ Review. 
ATTENTION TO THE COMFORTS OF OTHERS. 


There are few maxims which have been so 
much applauded, and so little practiced, as the 
admirable precept of our Saviour, delivered on 
the Mount: “ All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them; for,” he adds, “this is the law and the pro- 
phets.” No little sophistry has been employed to 
produce imaginary cases, to which the precept 
may be deemed inapplicable. The declaration 
annexed to the mandate, sufficiently shows that 
the gratification of vicious or improper desires 
was not enjoined. The criminal who solicits his 
judge to withhold or relax tne penalties of the 
law, is supposed to be an exception, since the 
judge, in case their position was reversed, would 
desire that his petition should be granted. It is, 
however, easily perceived, that if our penal laws 
were directed to their proper object, the reforma- 
tion of offenders and the prevention of crimes, a 
criminal if favoured with a just conviction of his 
errors, would not desire, and consequently would 
not request, that any means necessary to his re- 
formation, should be withheld. Instances are 
not wanting of violators of the laws expressing 
their thankfulness for the restraints to which 
they had been subjected; when those restraints 
had been the instruments of their conversion. 

In such cases the enforcement of penal re- 
straint may be compared to the medicine of the 
physician, or the knife of the surgeon. The pa- 
tent may be averse to the application, and may 
even request to be excused from it, yet the skil- 
ful practitioner, if clearly convinced that it is 
essential to recovery, is guilty of no breach of 
the Divine mandate, when he insists upon its 
use. The spirit of the maxim is often observed 
by the exercise of authority over those who would 
gladly be released from it, for such as do not re- 
Srain themselves within the limits which pru- 





* Blackstcre, Vol. 4, 82. Con. U.S. Art. 3, Sec, 3. 
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would not have been acceded to. The due ob- 
servance of this precept would certainly lead to 


great integrity in our intercourse with each other. | and advantageously in a less elevated but not 
As no man is willing to be overreached himself, | less useful sphere. The declaration of the po. 
it is not easy to perceive how any one can over-| that [ 


reach another, without violating this divine in- 
junction. 

The due observance of this admonition, leads 
almost unavoidably to the practice of another, ad- 
dressed by the apostle of the Gentiles to his 
Corinthian converts, ‘“‘ Let no man seek his own, 
but every one another’s wealth.” Which may 
be fairly construed to imply that the Christian is 
not at liberty to pursue his own advantage with- 
out regard to the effect of that pursuit on the 
condition of his brethren. Of course such em- 
ployments adopted as means of a livelihood, as 
operate naturally or necessarily to the injury of 
the community, are incompatible with the apos- 
tolical admonitions, and with the tenor of the 
Divine injunction. A man establishes a distil- 
lery or a brewery for the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors, or a store for their distribution ; 
can such an one fail to perceive that he has ren- 
dered his own interest opposed to the general 
good? Does he not meke the success of his own 
business dependent upon the increase of intem- 
perance? With what consistency can such an 
one labour to promote the cause of temperance, 
or pray for an increase of virtue in the land, 
which must unavoidably endanger his craft? The 
writer, or vender of books which contribute 
merely to frivolous amusement, would act incon- 
sistently with his interest, if he should endeavour 
to promote the exclusive acquisition of useful and 
substantial learning. The man who identifies 
his interest with establishments for public amuse- 
ments, can hardly be a sincere promoter of the 
sober and rational employment of time. In 
short, every pursuit of business or pleasure, 
which is directed to the promotion of individual 
interest, at the expense of the public good, ap- 
pears to be not only a neglect, but an absolute 
violation of the apostolic admonition above quot- 
ed; and substantially a breach of the Divine 
command. 

In providing for the wants of civilized society, 
a great variety of employments, becomes requi- 
site, and these of course demand a diversity of 
talents and acquirements. In the constitution of 
human character, we find this diversity of talent 
dispensed ; so that individuals may be found, 
whose minds are readily moulded to the stations 
which the wants of the community demand; and 
it can hardly be questioned that an individual | 
who occupies the exact station in life for which 
his talents and attainments have prepared him, 
will not only be more likely to succeed, and 
therefore be more useful to himself.than in any 
other situation, but will also be more useful to 
the community. How often do we see men 
struggling through life with very little advantage 
to themselves or others, by embracing a profes- 
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sion for which they were not prepared 


; althong 
the same men might have moved r 


espectably 
Oet, 


‘* Honour and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your past, there all the honour lies,” 


is probably admitted by many, who have not duly 
reflected that it is impossible that we should ac: 
well our part, if we are out of our proper 
sphere. | 

The practical inference, which the reader yjl! 
probably draw for himself, is that our duty t) 
the community, if we would duly regard the jy. 
junction of our Saviour, requires that in the 
choice of employments an eye should always be 
kept to the amount of good which those employ. 
ments will be likely to confer on the society, ¢iyil 
and religious, in which we live. 

The precept in question, like many others, 
which emanated from the same Divine souree, is 
clearly applicable to a great part of our conduet 
in life, teaching both what to do and what to 
avoid. But as this essay has been already ex. 
tended beyond the limits contemplated when it 
was commenced, the more complete development 
of the subject must be left to another opportuni- 
ty, or haply to an abler hand. 





DIVINE PROVIDENCE ILLUSTRATED IN A 
REMARKABLE NARRATIVE. 


The following account of the remarkable pre- 
servation of a family of Friends, residing about 
two miles from Dublin, during the rebellion in 
the year 1798, in which more than 100,000 lives 
were lost, was narrated by the mother of the 
family, to Richard Jordan of America, when on 
a religious visit to Europe, and related by him 
tosome Friends at Baltimore in 1825. He pre- 
faced the account by the following statement :— 
* And such is my confidence in the integrity ot 
the Friend, that I have no more doubt of the 
facts, than if I had myself witnessed them.” 

The family were dwelling at a beautiful villa, 
handsomely situated, and highly cultivated, and 
whilst assembled one afternoon round their peace- 
ful and happy fireside, they were rudely assailed 
by a party of insurgents, who surrounded the 
house, and forced an entrance. The leader 0! 
this band of ruffians informed the family that 
they must prepare for death, as he was deter- 
mined to murder every member of the family # 
heretics, and burn their house and property. As 
they were proceeding to fulfil this murderous 1n- 
tention, a secret compunction of mind on the 
part of the officer arrested their progress ; and, 
after a short delay, he told them he had con- 
cluded to give them twenty-four hours’ respl'e, 
during which they might consider his proposals, 
viz., that they would return at the same time, 
four o’clock, the succeeding day, and if they were 
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then willing to change their religion, and become 
Roman Catholics, their lives and property should 
he saved; but if not, every individual should be 
murdered, and the property razed to the ground. 
They then withdrew. 

In this hour of extremity, their faith and con- 
stancy were put to a severe test, and the inter- 
mediate period was passed under feelings which 
can be better conceived than described. The 
following was their regular meeting day,and the 
mother proposed to her husband that the family 
should rise early, partake of a light repast, and 
every member of it repair to the meeting-place, 
there to mingle once more in social worship with 
their beloved friends, before the hour of their 
sufferings arrived. Her husband, however, 
deemed such a proceeding unwise, and they were 
brought into deep mental conflict, with fervent 
desires that they might be rightly guided in the 
struggle between religious duty on one hand, 
and apprehensions for the safety of their be- 
loved family on the other. 

They assembled the family to deliberate on 
the course they should pursue, with a degree of 
humble confidence that Divine direction would 
be afforded them ; and after a time of solemn 
retirement of mind, they spread the subject be- 
fore their children. The excellent and amiable 
mother still pressed the propriety of going to 
meeting, but the father could not conceal his 


those whom we hold most dear, are at stake ; but 
as they journeyed onwards, with their hearts 
lifted in prayer to the Lord, the mother’s mind 
was powerfully impressed by the recollection of 
the 14th verse of the 60th chapter of Isaiah, 
viz., “ The sons also of them that afflicted thee, 
shall come bending unto thee ; and all they that 
despised thee shall bow themselves down at the 
soles of thy feet.”” The recollection of this pas- 
sage of the Holy Scriptures was accompanied by 
such an assurance of Divine regard and protec- 
tion being extended to them, that she clapped 
her hands for joy, and expressed to her husband 
and children the confidence she felt that they 
should be cared for. 

On reaching home, they all assembled and sat 
down in silent, reverent waiting on that God who 
careth for all his humble and obedient children, 
and thus awaited the impending stroke. The 
clock struck four, but their persecutors came not. 
The King’s troops had landed from England, 
and marched rapidly into the neighbourhood, 
while the insurgents were flying in every direc- 
tion to escape their pursuit ; being thus prevented 
from carrying their wicked designs into execu- 
tion. In less than two weeks the same party 
came to the house of the Friend, and on their 
knees implored the protection of the family to 
hide them from their pursuers, and save them 
from the destruction which they had so lately 
threatencd to inflict on them. 




























fears that it would lead to greater suffering. 
Their eldest son, with Christian fortitude and 
magoanimity, encouraged his parents to go, say- 
ing, “ Father, rejoice that we are found worthy 
to suffer ;” a remark which greatly affected his 
parents, and so strengthened their minds, that 
they at once concluded to make the attempt. 

In the morning, they accordingly proceeded to 
their place of worship, taking the public high- 
way, Instead of going through the fields toavoid 
the armed insurgents, as was usually done, and, 
through Divine protection, they reached the 
meeting in safety. They sat with their friends 
i awful reverence, waiting on the great Pre- 
server of men, and though their minds were 
deeply affected with the gloomy prospect before 
them, yet a degree of living faith was renewed 
in their hearts, under which’ they were strength- 
ened to cast themselves entirely on the protec- 
tion of the Almighty. 

The meeting closed, and their minds were 
comforted and refreshed, in having thus fulfilled 
what they considered a religiousduty. But now 
@ new trial commenced, in considering whether 
t would be right to return home into the power 
of their enemies, of whom they were now clear, 
or to pursue an opposite course, and seek a place 
of safety for themselves and children. Their 
faith, however, bore them up in this time of deep 
Proving, and after solidly weighing the matter, 
they believed it their duty to return home. The 
‘truggle, notwithstanding, was severe, for nature 
must necessarily feel keenly when our lives, and 























Thus they were relieved from their painful 


state of suspense, and had cause to be humbly 
and deeply thankful for the merciful preservation 
extended to them, confirming their faith in the 
all-sufficienc 
Bradford 


of their gracious Redeemer.— 
act, and Hancock's Peace. 





CATHARINE LAMBTON, 


Or uncommon Benevolence in straitened circum- 
stances. 
(Continued from page 670.) 


I paused. Each of us was silent for a mo- 


ment. Then said Mrs. Lambton, “ Ah, sir, it 
was but for a short while that I knew any — 
of a mother’s care. I was born in poverty, an 

left my mother when nine years old. But God 
blessed me as few poor children are blessed ; for, 
in faithful care and true kindness, my mistress 
was as the best of mothers to me. I left her in 
’97, when I was only eleven pen old. Buther 


words are precious to me, and are deeply graven 
in my heart. She would say, ‘Catharine, I am 
going out.’ And then she would be carried out 
in her sedan. She was too lame to walk, and 
could not easily get into acoach. I used to take 
a little basket and go by her side. We would 
soon stop at a cellar. Then she would say, 
‘Catharine, go into the cellar, and see how the 
poor woman is to-day.’ And when I had come 
out again, she would say, ‘How does she look? 
Is there any fire in the grate? Are there any 
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coals in the house?’ 
for any thing that was wanted. And when we 
had come home, she would say, ‘Go put your 
feet upon the fender, and dry them, and tell me 
what you think of what you have seen.’ Then 
she would say, ‘ Catharine, poverty will probably 
be your portion. But you have one talent, which 
you may use for the good of others. You may 
sometimes read half an hour to a poorsick neigh- 
bour. You may read a chapter of the Bible to 
her when she could not read it herself; or you 
may run on errands for those who have no one 
else to go for them. Promise me then, my child, 
that you will try to do what you can for others ; 
and I hope we may meet in another world, where 
{ shall be thankful to see you before me.’ OQ, 
there are very few like her.’ She was greatly 
overcome by this effusion of her sensibility and 
gratitude. 

“You have indeed,’ I said, “received the 
best possible education. Your benefactress is 
worthy of all your gratitude. You have been 
taught Christian benevolence, at least, in the 
best possible manner—I mean, at once by the 
example of your teacher, and by the daily prac- 
tice of it to which she brought you, while you 
were in her service. Many think that they have 
done a great deal, when they have taught a poor 
child to read. But your mistress did you a far 
higher kindness, when she taught you how to 
make your knowledge of reading a comfort and 
blessing to othérs.”’ 

“My mistress was a Christian. She taught 
me that I had a soul, and a heavenly Fa- 
ther; and that there is no happiness except in 
doing our duty. I did not then think much of 
these things. But when I came to leave her, I 
never could think of her without remembering 
the good lessons and the good example she had 
given me.” 

“‘ You have said that you left your mistress in 
1797. Did you then return to your parents ?” 


“No. “In ’97, when I was eléven years 
old, my brother and I were sent apprentices to a 
eotton-mill; and jf ever there was a heaven upon 
earth, it was the apprentice-house of that mill, 


evil ; and where Mr. Norton, the manager of the 
mill, was a father to us all.” 

“T now fully understand,” said I, “ why it is 
that you give so much importance to the senti- 
ment of home in the educationof children. You 
early left the home of your parents. But in 
your first removal you found a mother ; and in 
your second, a father.” 

“Yes, I did,” she replied; “and many are 
the poor children, who are now living, as my 

irls once lived, with parents who do not know 
oe to take care of them ; and if such children 
should be brought up by others, who would 
know how to be a father and mother to them, in- 
stead of being ruined and miserable, they might 







plicity with energy, of sensibility with judgmey; 
and of forethought, calculation, and ecoyomy 
with disinterestedness and self-sacrificing beneyo, 
lence. Here were before me five young gir|; 
orphans, whom this woman had taken inty i. 
house and her heart; for whose support she an4 
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Then she would send me , be happy, and a means of happiness to ee 
others.” 7 


Here was a very striking combination of sin) 


her husband were leading a life of daily toi] - and 
for the care of whom she sought, and wanted yo 
other remuneration than their virtue and happi- 
ness. I do not believe that any miser eyo 
looked upon his treasure as a more precious pos. 
session, than these orphans were to her soul: 
and I believe that few parents feel a deeper soli. 
citude for the character, or the advancement of 
their children, than she felt for the character 
and spiritual well-being of these parentless little 
ones. I will not say that I felt awed before her. 
But I will say, that I felt a sentiment of elevated 
admiration and of profound respect. I said to 
her, “‘ Have you ever had children of your own?” 
The deepest springs of her soul were touched by 
this inquiry. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I have one, I hope, 
in heaven ; and another—who is far from me, | 
know not where.” 

My friend, Mrs. G , rose to take leave; 
and having spoken to Mrs. Lambton from the 
fulness of my own heart, as I thought proper, 
in reference to her children, we left her. 

Reader, would you know more of Catharine 
Lambton? Iam aware that you cannot feel the 
interest which I feel in her; for I have seen her, 
and her orphans, and have conversed with them. 
Nor have I only heard her speaking to them, 
and of them. I can, imperfectly indeed, yet, to 
some extent, exactly detail to you her very words. 
But I have no words by which I may adequately 
interpret to another mind, the natural language 
of her eye, of her whole countenance, and of her 
whole manner. I never knew a more natural, 
artless being. “None of us,” it has been said, 
“ have yet Lain or can comprehend, the tone 
of yoice, in which a man thoroughly impressed 
with the sentiment of that benevolence which 
fully recognizes the image of God in the human 





soul, would speak to a fellow-creature; and no 


eloquence can achieve the wonders it is destined 
to accomplish.” I can believe this. Or rather, 
I can believe that a simple, single-minded, cheer- 
ful, but self-sacrificing love,—the love which 
asks not, and thinks not of observation,—which 
recognizes God in all things as its own centre an 

end,—and which goes forth to man, in every con- 
dition and every relation, as to a child of God; 
the love which, while it deeply respects the 
spiritual and immortal nature in itself and others, 


and is mainly interested in its own, and the spi- 


ritual and eternal well-being of others, has yet 
a perfect sympathy with human weakness and 
exposures, and is perfectly and always Just i all 
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ments of right as well as of wrong in 
I can and do believe, that this love is 


its judg 
cane itself in the natural language of its 
own spirit and manners, with a power and effi- 


eacy, which no words alone can exert, or have 
over reached. Its demeanor, its look, its tone, 
its ait, untranslatable and indescribable, are yet 

rfectly to be comprehended by the soul which 

as within it any accordant elements. I have 

wen something of the influence of this divine 
zntiment, when I have been with a Christian 
who pre-eminently possessed it; and, in seeing 
it, [ have felt its wonderful power. TI have seen 
itin men. But it is more frequently to be seen 
in women, and especially in some mothers. And 
the power of these mothersis paramount over the 
minds of their children, not only during the 
years of childhood, but even through life. Many 
3 son and daughter, themselves parents, have 
been controlled by, and have bowed to the 
suthority of an aged mother’s love, as they would 
have bowed to no other earthly power; and 
many a mother, when her remains have been 
mouldering in the grave, through the power of 
this love has reigned in the hearts of her chil- 
dren till their last hour; the authority of the 
sentiment acquiring new strength within them, 
as their own ripening affections have enabled 
them better to comprehend it. This heavenly 
sentiment was the mainspring in the soul of 
Catharine Lambton. While I live I shall feel 
that she has been a benefactor to my soul. 

We left her; and I was solicitous to obtain 
all possible information concerning her. For the 
facts of the following narrative I am indebted to 
ny friend, Mrs. G I have, therefore, no 
doubt whatever of their truth. 

“Catharine Lambton,—known to the most in- 
timate of her friends simply as Catharine,—or, as 
she is sometimes called, ‘our good Catharine,’ 
was born in the year 1786. Her mother was a 
washerwoman, and her father was a soldier. The 
family were poor; andit was through their great 
poverty, that they became known to an infirm 
and venerable woman, a relative of mine, and 
one of the most excellent of our race. In order 
to relieve the parents, and to do what she might 
for the instruction of one of the children, my 
relative took Catharine to her own home. There 
she was taught to read; and there, as she has 
told you, she was trained not only to early habits 
of neatness and order, but the practice as well as 
the knowledge of Christian dispositions and 
duties. You can have no better conception of 
the kind of education which she received, till she 
was eleven years old, than that which she gave 
you in her account of her visits with her mistress 
to the poor. 

“I think it is not improbable that you may 
have felt some surprise, that my relative should 
have transferred a little girl from her own care 
to the hazards of a cotton-mill. The character, 
however, both of the owners and of the superin- 
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tendent of that mill, was well known, and was 
considered a sufficient pledge of the watchfulness 
and care which would be extended over the chil- 
dren in it. In this mill Catharine passed a few 
years, without distinguishing herself from the 
mass of her companions. She gave no indica- 
tions of an improvement peculiarly gratifying to 
her employers. It is not unfrequently the case, 
that the seeds of mcral and religious truth which 
are sown in the young, are very slow in the pro- 
cess of germination. Let not this circumstance 
be overlooked. Religious teachers are often dis- 
couraged because they see not the fruits of their 
labours. Yet, in truth, not an effort is lost 
which they are making to soften and to enrich the 
soil, and to extirpate the young tares, before 
they shall have struck deep their roots into the 
soul. Catharine at this time excited no atten- 
tion as an uncommon child. Yet, not only did 
the benignant power of the instructions she then 
received appear afterwards in the remarkably 
upright course of her whole deportment, and in 
her grateful recollection of each of her instruc- 
tors; but often have I heard her say, as shé 
said to you, ‘If ever there was a heaven upos 
earth, it was that apprentice-house, where we 
were brought up tn such ignorance of evil; and 
where Mr. Norton, the manager of the mill, was 
a father to us all.’”’ 

It is devoutly to be wished, that every one 
who may take the charge of a poor child, or of 
any child, should feel the responsibility which 
belongs to this charge. A true Christian cannot 
but feel it, and feel it strongly. ‘There is no 
higher responsibility to be assumed by man. 
The child we take into our service, however 
menial that service may be, is our fellow mortal, 
and a child of our own Father in heaven; and 
he, or she, who thus regards a child, whether 
that child be a pupil, an apprentice, or a servant, 
cannot fail to feel it to be his or her first duty, 
to do what may be done early to establish this 
young being in the principles and practice of 
Christian piety and virtue. To quote again the 
language of one, whom I gratefully acknowledge 
as one of the greatest of the earthly benefactors 
of my own mind, I would say, “ Honour man 
from the beginning to the end of his earthly 
course. Honour the child. Welcome into being 
the infant, with a feeling of its mysterious gran- 
deur; with the feeling, that an immortal exist- 
ence has begun; that a spirit has been kindled, 
which is never to be quenched. Honowr the 
child. Qn this principle all good edueation rests. 
Never shall we learn to train up a child in the 
way in which it should go, till we take it into 
our arms as Jesus did, and feel distinctly, that 
‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ In that 
short sentence is taught the spirit of the true sys- 
tem of education; and for want of understanding 
it, little effectual aid, I fear, is yet given to the 
heavenly principle in the infant soul.” Would 
that I could impress this great sentiment upon 
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the soul of every parent, master, and mistress in 
Christendom! The parent, master, or teacher 
may, or may not, at once sce the reward of his 
labours. But then, should he not have this satis- 
faction, he will not be discouraged. He will not 
even relax his efforts. Mr. Norton never saw 
Catharine after she left the mill, in which she 
had been under his care; and never, probably, 
was he aware of the great influence he was ex- 
erting upon her mind. Yet it was by her edu- 
cation in the cotton-mill, which, in its great lead- 
ing principles, was in perfect consistency with 
that of her earlier days, that ber character was 
formed in the most susceptible and dangerous 
season of her life. It was this education, aided 
without doubt by strong natural dispositions to 
kindness—yet not stronger, I believe, than are 
to be found, and might be taken advantage of, in 
thousands with whom the whole process of edu- 
cation is thwarting and repressing them,—which 
made her what she now is in Christian benevo- 
lence. 


(To be continued.) 
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We have introduced into this week’s number a 
part of the address of Victor Hugo, to the Parisian 
jury, on the trial of his son for an alleged contempt 
of the law. The publication on which the prose- 


cution was founded, and the eloquent defence of 


the father, furnish a pleasing evidence that the 
spirit of reform has found its advocates among the 
people of France. Although the eloquent appeal 
on behalf of the sanctity of human life failed to 
suspend the rigid penalties of the law, it appears 
to have made, at least for the time, a deep and 
strong impression on the audience. And we well 
know that the melioration of the penal law usually 
begins in the sentiments of the people. However 
arbitrary many of the governments of Europe con- 
tinue to be, it can hardly be denied that the gene- 
ral tendency of society is onward; and that the 
influence of popular opinion is increasingly felt. 
The conviction seems also to be a growing one, 
that it is not necessary that the maxim of the Mo- 
saic code, “thou shalt not kill,’ should be written 
in blood. The death penalty is unquestionably a 
relic of barbarous ages, against which the unso- 
phisticated mind instinctively revolts; and yet, 
strange as it must appear, its most determined 
defenders may be found among those who entrench 
themselves behind a supposed scriptural injunction. 
The scriptural argument, however, when closely 
pressed, is found wholly untenable; and expe- 
rience has sufficiently proved that the death penalty 
is aciually destructive of its ostensible object. 
The recognition of the sanctity of human life for 
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which Victor Hugo so eloquently pleads, if once 
admitted among the maxims of general belief, and 
stamped on our penal codes, could not fail to exer- 
cise a powerful influence in the prevention of 
national and wholesale murder. It can scarcely be 
questioned that, in Pennsylvania and its neigh- 
bouring states, there are many philanthropic and 
intelligent men, who are clearly convinced that the 
gallows is not a necessary appendage to civil 
government; would it not, then, be advisable to 
call the attention of our Legislatures more fre- 
quently to the subject? Silence on so interesting 
a question, seems to imply acquiescence, if not 
approbation, of the existing law; and yet how few 
are willing to take an active part in its execution. 


Many of our readers will no doubt be interested 
in the information, that our beloved Friends, Ben- 


jamin Seebohm and Robert Lindsey, embarked 


from Boston, in the steamer Europa, on the 9th 
inst., for their adopted and native land. They 
attended the meeting at Lynn on First day, the 
fith, and, according to the testimony of a friend 
then present, it seemed as though the best wine 
had been saved for the last. On the evening pre- 
ceding their embarkation a large number of 
Friends, estimated at upwards of eighty, collected 
at their quarters, to take a final leave of these dedi- 
cated ambassadors of Christ. The Friends assem- 
bled on the occasion were from four Yearly Meet- 
ings; one being present from New York, and a 
few from Philadelphia and Indiana. 

The evening was passed in a particularly inter- 
esting and instructive manner, a portion of it be- 
ing employed in fervent religious engagement. Our 
European brethren were evidently leaving the 
scene of their arduous and extensive labours, under 
a covering of unbroken and peaceful serenity; in 
which they could feelingly adopt the language of 
the Psalmist, « Return unto thy rest,O my soul, 
for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.” 

Of their labours in this land it may be truly said, 
that they were eminently owned; that they pos- 
sessed the cordial unity of a large number of 
Friends who were witnesses of their gospel ser- 
vices ; and that, now they are gone, they have left 
a sweet savour behind them. 


Diep, at Cranston, R. I., on the morning of the 
2ist ult., Susanna Greene, consort of Rowland 
Greene; a worthy member and Elder in the So- 
ciety of Friends, aged 83 years. In relation to this 
dear friend it may be said, Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord. 


——, suddenly, of apoplexy, in Amesbury, Mass., 
on First day evening, the 15th of last month, Han- 
NAH, wife of Moses Huntington, a worthy member 
of Seabrook Monthly Meeting, aged 78 years. 
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Diep, at her residence in Granville, Washington 
county, N. Y.,on the 18th of Fourth month last, 
Freeporn, wife of Abner Dotter, in the 77th year 
of herage. She was an acknowledged minister in 
our Religious Society, and was often engaged, when 
in health, to publish the Gospel of Peace. 





CHARLES HUGO, AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


A circumstance of recent occurrence in France 
appears to have excited particular attention tothe 
infliction of capital punishments. We find that 
Charles Hugo, one of the writers for a publie pa- 
per, the Lvenement, in giving an account of the 
execution of a young man convicted of murder, 
which execution was attended with some unusu- 
ally revolting circumstances, used strong expres- 
sions denunciatory of the existing penal law; 
shewing that such executions as theone in ques- 
tion, enlisted the sympathies of the people in 
behalf of the criminal ; thus diverting their feel- 
ings from abhorrence of his crime to detestation 
of the law and its barbarous execution. Hugo’s 
statement was in effect an ardent and impressive 
protest against the punishment of death. This 
being considered by the constituted authorities 
as disrespectful to the laws, a prosecution was en- 
tered against him. At the close of the trial, the 
father of the defendant, Victor Hugo, a celebrat- 
ed writer and poet, appeared in court to address 
the jury on his behalf. 

After a few preliminary observations, and the 
declaration, that respect for the law does not pre- 
clude examination, criticism or censure; that it 
permits invocation to the legislative power to 
abolish a dangerous law; that it permits us to 
oppose any moral obstacle to the law, though not 
a forcible obstruction; Victor Hugo proceeds. 

There was, in what may be called the ancient 
European code, a law, which for more than a 
century now, all philosophers, all sound thinkers, 
all true statesmen, have wished to blot from the 
statute book ; a law, which Beccaria pronounced 
impious, and Franklin declared abominable; a 
law, which falling particularly on that portion of 
the people already crushed by ignorance and 
misery, is odious to the democracy as it is re- 
pugnant to the more refined and intelligent con- 
servatives; a law which King Philippe, whom I 
always name with the respect due to age, to mis- 
fortune, and to death in exile—said he “ detested 
with his whole soul;” a law against which M. De 
Broglie has written, against which M. Guizot 
has written—whose abrogation the Chamber of 
Deputies, twenty years since, in 1830, demand- 
ed by acclamation, and, which, at the same 
epoch, the semi-barbarous Otaheitans razed from 
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their codes—a law which the Assembly of 
Frankfort abolished three years since, and 
which was admitted into our constitution of 1848 
by the most lamentable indecision, and amid the 
most poignant regrets, but which at the very mo- 
ment I speak, is subjected to two propositions 
for its repeal by the Assembly ; a law, in short, 
which Tuscany discards, which Russia, discards 
and which France is about and ought to discard— 
that law before which the human conscience 
every day recoils with a deeper dread, is the “ pen- 
alty of death.” 

Have the encroachments on good sense, on 
reason, on liberty of thought, on natural right, 
extended so far, that we are called upon to pay, 
not our material respects, which are readily con- 
ceeded, but our moral respects, to penalties which 
recoil upon the profoundest abysses of the con- 
science, which turn whoever thinks of them pale, 
and which Religion abhors ?—to those penalties 
which knowing that they are blind yet dare to be 
irreparable—penalties which dip their fingers in 
human blood, to write the commandment, “thou 
shalt not kill.” 

Gentlemen, since I am brought to it, I must 
tell you, that you may the better compre- 
hend my emotion,—the true criminal in this af- 
fair,—if there be a criminal,—is not my son, but 
myself. The real criminal, I say, is he who for 
twenty-five years has combatted irreparable pen- 
alties under all their forms. Tis I, who for 
twenty-five years have vindicated, on every oc- 
casion, the inviolability of human life. The 
crime of defending the sanctity of life, | have 
committed, long before my son committed it, of- 
tener than he has committed it. I have commit- 
ed the crime under the most aggravating cireum- 
stances, with the fullest premeditation, with tena- 
city in the wrong-doing, with frequent renewals 
of the offence! 

Yes, I proclaim it, this remnant of barbarism, 
this old and unreasoning /ex talionis, this law of 
blood for blood, I have battled with all my life, 
and so long as there is a breath in my body, I 
will battle with it, withall my effort as a writer, 
with all my votes and acts as legislator. 

What my son has written, he has written, be- 
cause I have inspired him with it from his child- 
hood, because at the same time that he is my 
son according to the flesh, he is also my son ac- 
cording to the spirit, and wishes to continue the 
traditions of his father. A marvellous crime, tru- 
ly. Thenovelty could only have been produced 
by those who are the exclusive defenders of the 
Family. 

Yet I confess that this accusation confounds 
me! <A law may be terrible in its effects—may 
furnish the populace the most immoral, danger- 
ous, degrading, and ferocious spectacles—may 
tend to render the people cruel, yet all the while, 
we are interdicted from signalizing the terrible 
effect which it produces. Well, then—if it be 
so, let us shut up the chambers, let us close our 
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schools; progress is no longer possible; and we 
will call ourselves Mogul or Thibet, but not a 
civilized nation. Yes, it would be better for 
you to persuade us that we were in Asia, that 
the country called France is no more, and that it 
has been replaced by something, which, I will 
agree, is not the monarchy, and cannot certainly 
be the Republic. 

But let us look a little into the phraseology of 
the accusation! In Spain, gentlemen, the In- 
quisition has been the law, but we must say, tiat 
even in Spain, they fail in respect to the Inquisi- 
tion. In France, torture has been the law—well, 
we must again say, that we fail in our respect 
for the torture. Cutting has been the law, but 
we want respect for the cleaver. The hot-iron 
has been the law but we want respect for the hot- 
iron. The guillotine is the law—well, that is 
true, but I will confess that we want respect for 
the guillotine. 

Gentlemen ! the right of criticism, of criticis- 
ing severely, and above all, of criticising a law 
which may so easily restore the manners of the say- 
age state, this right of the writer, no less sacred 
than that of the legislator, this necessary right, 
this imprescriptable right, you will recognize by 
your verdict in the acquittal of the accused. 

After describing in glowing terms, the horrid 
circumstances of the execution, Victor Hugo 
subjoins : 

Then, a groan proceeded from all hearts ; never 
had legal murder appeared with more cyni- 
cism or abomination ; all felt as one man in re- 
gard to this awful transaction ; they felt, as if the 
civilization of France had been insulted, in the 
open daylight, by resurgent barbarism. Then it 
was, too, that a cry escaped the breast of a young 
man—a cry which came from his heart, his soul 
—a cry of pity, a cry of anguish, a ery of horror, 
acry of humanity; and that cry, you, gentlemen 
of the jury, are called upon to punish! And in 
presence of the appalling facts which I have re- 
counted, you are asked to say to the guillotine, 
“Thou art right,” and to mercy, holy mercy, 
“Thou art wrong.” 

Mr. Advocate-general, I tell you without bit- 
terness that you defend a bad cause. You have 
done well, but you engage in a contest with the 
spirit of civilization, with the refinement of man- 
ners, with progress. You have against you the 
innate convictions of the human heart; you have 
against you those principles in the light of which 
France has advanced and caused the world to ad- 
vance—the inviolability of Life; the fraternity of 
all classes; the doctrine of amelioration, which 
supplants the doctrine of revenge. -You have 
against you all that illuminates reason, all that 
moves the soul—Philosophy and Religion —on 
one side, Voltaire; on the other, Jesus. You 
have done well ; the frightful service which the 


seaffold pretends to render society, society loathes 
and repels! 


You have done well—partizans of | 
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frightful texts, from which for so many centuries 
the blood of the decapitated has run in streams. 

My son, you receive this day a great honor— 
You are now worthy to combat, to suffer, per- 
haps, for the great cause of truth. From this 
day forward you enter the true manly life of 
our time. Be proud, you are only a simple 
soldier, of the human and democratic idea; you 
sit at the same bench where Beranger and Lam- 
ennais sat. Be firm in your conviction, and— 
this is my last word—if you want an incentive 
to strengthen your faith in progress, your belief 
in the future, your religion for humanity, your 
execration for the scaffold, your horror of irrevoc- 
able and irreparable penalties, think that you sit 
where Lesarques sat. 

When Hugo closed this splendid piece of de- 
clamation, he was instantly surrounded by all the 
leading members of the bar, who congratulated 
him in the warmest terms on its delivery. It 
was many minutes before the court could resume 
its proceedings, yet, in spite of its truth and 
eloquence, the accused was found guilty, and sen- 


tenced to six months imprisonment.— Lvening 
Post. 





THE LANDMARKS OF TIME. 


The Christian pilgrim, on bis journey to a bet- 
ter world, sees many memorials of change in na- 
ture and providence. Let us glance at some of 
the landmarks of time. 

Time is pointed cut to us by days, and months, 
and seasons, and years. ‘‘The evening and the 
morning were the first day ;” for the “ greater 
light” is a measure of time, in addition to its 
other offices. An individual, only thirty years 
of age, has beheld an alteration of light and 
darkness more than ten thousand times. Such 
an one must have many impressions of an on- 
ward movement—of a progressive world. Twelve 
times during the last year has the moon, in “the 
lesser light’’ of her constant variations, written 
the same lesson on the heart of man. Four dis- 
tinctly marked seasons have reiterated the solemn 
truth with every combination of colour, and fra- 
grance, and blossom, and cloud. And the year 
comes along, a gleaner in the broad fields of life, 
to gather up the fragments of lost impressions, 
and to remind us still more emphatically that 
“this too shall pass away.” ‘* Happy New 
Year” is a courteous and expressive congratula- 
tion. Happy will it be to those who, surveying 
the landmarks of time, press onward to the joys 
of the eternal world! 

Another memorial of time is found in the phy- 
sical changes of the human frame. A child is 
born! How fearfully and wonderfully is the 
little stranger wrought! Not the least of his 
wonders is, that the frame—with all its bones 
and muscles, and blood-vessels, and exquisite 
contrivances of life—grows. The child in the 


the death penalty—you will not wash out those! cradle has become a youth and then a man, and 








the girls are active matrons; but after a brief 


series of years, the decrepitude of age weighs 
them all down into dust. The mutations of the 
human form almost give rise to the idea of the 
occupation by the soul of different bodies, as if 
in transmigration. Sure we are, that every 
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bore you? Every year the season engraves a 
deeper and deeper impression of the !oss; al- 
though the feelings may be less acute on account 
of the distance of time since the bereavement. 
Our sorrows and trials of every variety are so 
many distinct landmarks of Providence, whose 


thoughtful mind sees in the processes and pro-| natural associations are with time past and time 


gresses of the human form, evidences of strange 
revolution. Disease, too, comes in, and like the 
pioneer who blazes his road through the dark 
forest, leaves its notches of decay for the ready 
eye of approaching death. Reader, behold in 
your body the landmarks of time. 

The variations of outward condition are solemn 
monitors of earthly change. Great are the varie- 
ties of state undergone in a world where all is 
fleeting. Few die in the house that gave them 
birth. The graves of families are rarely undivid- 
ed. And then how different the lot in life of 
members of the same family! Each one, in re- 
viewing the past, must see how time is hurrying 
him onward through a strange vicissitude. It is 
not merely the man who steps from the tent or 
the clothier’s shop into the chair of State, or the 
adventuret who leaves his home for California or 
China—it is not merely those who pass through 
extreme variations, that afford illustrations of the 
doctrine; but every human being, be his condi- 
tion high or low, has beheld change enough in 
his outward affairs to teach him the advance of 
time. Every variation is a landmark. It carries 
him back to other days, and makes him feel that 
he is an older man. 

The intellectual phenomena of the.soul are 
landmarks in its mighty world. The infant’s 
mind has greater range of progress than its fra- 
gile limbs. Every accession of knowledge is a 
trophy of present achievement, a step for future 
progress, and a memorial of past ignorance. Let 
the reader contemplate his own mental advance- 
ment as affording materials to note the onward- 
ness of life. There stands the school-house 
where you learnt the rudiments of knowledge. 
Like the trees which surround it, your mind has 
mysterious circles of growth. There is the col- 
lege where the young freshman was transformed 
into a gifted senior. Or if you have never en- 
joyed the advantages of the higher branches of 
education, yet how much more you now know 
than you once did! This progress, made in 
time, shows that time is passing, and that much 
time has passed. The illustrations of our subject 
might be expanded to any extent. But let the 
reader think for himself around his own land- 
marks. 

The bereavements of life are monuments of its 
destiny. Every grave is a landmark of things 
as they once were. The heart is awake to the 
past. As the sea-side visitor catches the moan 
of the evening wave, so memory listens to the 
surge of afflictions. Can you forget that a few 
years ago you lost your venerable father, or 
watched by night beside the dear mother that 





passing. O that our afflictions might work in 
us, through divine grace, a longing for everlast- 
ing life in the heaven which has no night there, 
no setting sun, but the steadfast light and glory 
of the Lamb ! 

The rising generation may be alluded to as 
God’s living landmarks of the flight of time. It 
is a common maxim, that nothing reminds us 
more of our real age than the growth of children 
around us. Whether we are parents or not, an- 
other generation is a convincing token of our 
own advance. Twenty or thirty years ago, you 
may have been a boy or girl teaching to the gen- 
eration above you the very lesson that other boys 
and girls are now teaching you. Who has not 
been startled by seeing, for the first time, the 
grown up children of a classmate or early com- 
panion? Soon our sons and daughters get mar- 
ried ; their settlement in life brings new trains 
of associations; our grandchildren come ferward ; 
all doubts of our declining years vanish. Glow- 
ing youth! ye help to teach us the measure of 
our days, how frail it is. Whilst our bereave- 
ments are the old milestones on life’s journey, 
some of which are almost illegible, ye are the 
newly cut, fresh engraved landmarks. We see 
you, and learn! Living memorials! 

The progress of the age is a measure of time. 
And what an age has been that in which the pre- 
sent generations have lived! Not an age of mira- 
cles—but of discoveries, of inventions, of scien- 
tific renown, of practical achievements, of pro- 
gress in the arts, civilization, liberty and religion. 
Within the memory of those in middle life, the 
greatest results of human genius have been ac- 
complished in almost every branch of knowledge. 
One of the most natural and common topics of 
thought and conversation is the difference be- 
tween past times and present. Such differences 
are elements from which the student of Provi- 
dence calculates his passing journey. 

The conflicts and hopes of religion are impres- 
sive teachers of our mortality—spiritual land- 
marks on the pilgrimage of the soul. Religion, 
which has a divine adaptation to providence and 
nature, causes the human heart to discern the 
relation between things visible and things 
invisible. It preserves a constant and humbling 
conviction of our frailty, of our dependence upon 
God, of this life as a mere introduction to an- 
other. The Bible, which is the great text-book 
of the mind and heart, continually inculeates the 
shortness of human life, the vanity of human af- 
fairs, the folly of human hopes. In short, the 
doctrines and precepts of revelation cherish a 
daily sense of a probationary state—brief at the 
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longest, and shortened at will by Him who has 
all things at his command. Then, too, the be- 
liever’s former state of alienation stands forth 


Company,’ who have taken up the matter in 
jearnest, have erected extensive ice-houses in 
| London and at Liverpool ; and arranged for the 


like a mountain landmark, dividing his journey. | transportation to Great Britain of thousands of 


Moreover, all the conflicts, trials, temptations, 
experiences of the Christian life point forward to 
heaven as well as backward to time. They as- 
sure us that whilst this light affliction is ‘‘ but 
for a moment,” it works out an “ eternal’ weight 
of glory. The hope of heaven, frequently in the 
thoughts of the true believer, invites him away 
from the cares and vanities of a transitory world. 
While we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.’ 

As year after year passes away, let us take to 


heart the lessons of God in “ the landmarks of 


time.” — Pres. Mag. 





THE WENHAM LAKE ICE TRADE. 
From Reminiscences of a visit to the United States in 
thé Summer of 1850. 

_Tbe consumption of ice is so great in the 
kitchen, in the butler’s pantry, and on the table, 
that the obtaining and supplying it not only 
form a distinct trade, furnishing regular occupa- 
tion toa large number of persons, but the ice 
itself has become an important article of com- 
merce; being transported by sea in vast quanti- 
ties to every quarter of the globe. Whilst the 
extreme cold of the American winter furnishes 
this article in great abundance and _ perfection, 
the excessive heat of the summer renders the 
necessity for its use proportionably great, and 
the trade in ice has acquired an importance 
which, not long since, would have seemed impos- 
sible. In different districts of the country, large 
and pure lakes have almost the value which in 
England attaches to mines; and companies with 
large capital are formed, who purchase them as 
they might purchase a coal mine, to rob them 
periodically of their crystal treasures. 

The lake which has for some time been made 
use of for the supply of Boston and its vicinity, 
is situated about eighteen miles N. E. of the 
city, and its proprietors, with the genuine Yankee 
spirit of enterprise, have, within the last few 
years, hit upon the novel plan of making the 
product of their mine an article of export, for 
the supply of those regions where the heat of a 
tropical summer makes its cooling properties not 
only acceptable and refreshing, but highly salu- 
brious. Thousands of tons of this arctic erystal 
are now annually shipped from Boston to the 
East Indies, to the West Indian archipelago, and 
to the continent of South America. Not con- 
tent with these extensive fields of consumption, 
the indomitable perseverance of these Yankee 
trespassers on the dominions of King Frost, has 
induced them to throw their merchandise into 


the English market. “ The Wenham Lake Ice 


tons of ice. 

One surprising circumstance connected with 

| the trade, is the fact that this ice, though trans- 
ported to England in the heat of summer, is not 
reduced in bulk. Those engaged in the trade 
|account for this by the fact that the masses of 

ice are so large, that they expose a very small 
surface to atmospheric action in proportion to 
their weight, and therefore do not suffer from 
exposure to it, as smaller and thinner fragments 
do, which are obtained in our own or other 
warmer climates. It is said also, that ice frozen 
upon very deep water, is more hard and solid 
than ice of the same thickness, obtained from 
shallow water ; and, even when an equal surface 
is exposed, melts more slowly. 

An explanation of this less liability to lique- 
faction is given, which, though substantially cor- 
rect, is quite unphilosophically expressed. The 
explanation amounts to this, that during the in- 
tense cold of a North American winter, the ice 
is reduced many degrees below the freezing 
point; and being stowed away at this low tem- 
perature, it may be afterwards exposed for a con- 
siderable time, to an atmosphere of a higher 
temperature before the mass rises to 82 degrees 
of Fahrenheit ; below which it does not begin to 
melt. 

The details connected with this trade as car- 
ried on in America, with the process of cutting 
the ice and storing it, are given as follows : 

Wenham Lake, it may be premised, which is 
about a mile in length, occupies a very elevated 
position, and lies embosomed in hills of majestic 
height, and bold rugged character. It receives 
no mud from any stream flowing into it, for it 
has no inlet whatever, being fed solely by springs 
which issue from the rocks at its bottom. The 
outlet is a small brook of transparent water at 
the lower extremity. On the verge of the lake 
is the Ice Company’s storehouse, occupying an 
area of 100 feet square, and capable of storing, 
it is said, 20,000 tons of ice. This house is 
built of wood, with double walls, two feet apart, 
all around, the space between being filled with 
sawdust; thus interposing a medium that is a 
nonconductor of heat, between the ice and the 
external air; while tan is heaped up for the 
same purpose on the outside. Being thus secured, 
the ice is unaffected by any condition or temper- 
ature of the external atmosphere, and can be 
preserved, without waste, for an indefinite 
period. 

The work of cutting and storing the ice is 
learried on every winter. The machinery em- 
ployed for these purposes, worked by men and 
horses, is vefy curious, and was invented for the 

| express purpose. From the time the ice first 
‘forms, it is carefully swept and kept free from 
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snow, until it is thick enough to be cut, which 
process does not commence until it is at least a 
foot thick. A surface of some two acres is then 
selected, which at that thickness will furnish 
about 2000 tons, and a straight line is then 
drawn through its centre, from side to side, each 
way. A small hand-plough is pushed along one 
of these lines, until the groove is three inches 
deep, and a quarter of an inch in width, when 
the “marker” is introduced. This implement 
is drawn by two horses, and makes two new 
grooves, parallel wit the first, twenty-one inches 
apart; the guage remaining in the original 
groove. The marker is then moved to the out- 
side groove, and makes two more. Having 
drawn these lines over the whole surface in one 
direction, the same process is repeated in a trans- 
verse direction, marking all the ice out into 
squares of twenty-one inches. In the meantime 
the ‘ plough,” drawn by a single horse, is fol- 
lowing in these grooves, cutting the ice to a 
depth of six inches. One entire range of blocks 
is then sawn out, and the remainder are split off 
towards the opening thus made, with an iron 
bar. This bar is shaped like a spade, and is of 
a wedge-like form. When it is dropped into the 
groove, the block splits off; a very slight blow 
being sufficient to produce that effect, especially 
in very cold weather. The labour of “ splitting” 
is slight or otherwise, according to the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere. ‘“ Platforms,’”’ or low 
tables of frame-work, are placed near the open- 
ing made in the ice, with iron slides extending 
into the water, and a man stands on each side 
of this slide, armed with an “ice-hook.” With 
this hook the ice is caught, and, with a sudden 
jerk, thrown up the “slide”’ on to the “ plat- 
form.” In a cold day everything is speedily 
covered with ice, by the freezing of the water on 
the platforms, slides, &e., and the enormous 
blocks of ice, weighing some of them more than 
two cwt., are hurled along these slippery sur- 
faces, as if they were without weight. Beside 
this platform stands a“ sled”’ of the same height, 
capable of containing about three tons; which, 
when loaded, is drawn upon the ice tothe front of 
the storehouse, where a large stationary platform, 
of exactly the same height, is ready to receive its 
load, which, as soon as discharged, is hoisted, 
block by block, into the heuse, by a horse. This 
process of hoisting is so judiciously managed, 
that both the taking up of the ice, and the 
throwing it into the ‘building, are performed by 
the horse himself. The frame which receives 
the block of ice to be hoisted, is sunk into a 
square opening, cut into the stationary platform; 
the ice is pushed on to it—the horse starts, and 
the frame rises with the ice, until it reaches the 
opening in the side of the store-house ready for 
its reception, when, by an ingenious piece of 
mechanism, it discharges itself into the building, 
and the horse is led back to repeat the process. 
Forty men and twelve horses will eut and 


stow away 400 tons ofice ina day. In favoura- 
ble weather, 100 men are sometimes employed 
at once. When a thaw or a fall of rain occurs, 
it entirely unfits the ice for market, by render- 
ing it opaque and porous; and occasionally snow 
is immediately followed by rain, and that again 
by frost, forming snow ice, which is valueless, 
and must be removed by the “ plane.” 

The operation of “ planing” is somewhat 
similar to that of “cutting.” A plane, gauged 
to run in the grooves made by the “ marker,” 
and which shaves the ice to the depth of three 
inches, is drawn by a horse, until the whole sur- 
face of the ice is planed. The chips thus pro- 
duced are then scraped off; and if the clear ice 
is not reached, the process is repeated. If this 
makes the ice too thin for cutting, it is left in 
statu quo, and a few nights of hard frost will 
add Uclow as much as has been taken off above. 

In addition to filling their ice-houses at the 
lake, and in the large towns, the Wenham com- 
pany fill a large number of private ice-houses 
during the winter—all the ice for these purposes 
being transported by railway. It will easily be 
believed that the expense of providing tools, 
building houses, furnishing labour, and construct- 
ing and keeping up the railway is very great ; 
but the traffic is so extensive, and the manage- 
ment of the trade so good, that the ice may be 
furnished even in England at a very trifling cost. 
We have, however, in Kngland, yet to learn the 
various uses to which the ice may be applied, as 
well as the best methods of preserving it. 

British Friend. 





GAS-LIGHT—ITS INVENTORS AND IMPROVERS. 

We believe that the daily applications of sci- 
ence to economic purposes would excite a greater 
degree of interest, andattract the attention of a 
larger portion of the community, if the nature 
and history of such discoveries were more fami- 
liarly known. In this remark we do not refer to 
discoveries in science, properly so speaking; 
these require, to be appreciated, a certain ac- 
quaintance with the subject to which they be- 
long, which is perhaps only possessed by those 
who have seriously engaged in its study. To the 
purely scientific investigator, the attainment of 
knowledge is the aim, and the discovery of a 
new fact or principle is his reward. Such men 
are the pioneers in the march towards physical 
improvement, though they may be themselves 
unconscious of their mission; and the facts 
which they are the means of bringing to light, 
while they possess a special value in as far as 
they contribute to the extension of knowledge 
for its own sake, have also a special interest for 
those who devote themselves to such acquire- 
ments. It is not in this light, however, that wé 
regard them at present. Apart from the special 
import: ince to which we have alluded, the facets 
of science are often fraught with valuable appli- 
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cations to the snifel arts, W a h may not hema 
to be followed out to thie end by the cultivator 
of science alone: the economic powers which 
they contain are often left to be trained into ser- 
vice by more practical men, who are usually | 
stimulated to the task. as we 1] perhaps for their 
own profit as for the benefit of the public. 

It is a common saying that great discoveries 
are often made gre adually, the progress of know- 
ledge leading slowly but surely towards them ; 
and. the remark i is peculiarly applicable to many 
of the useful arts. A hap py arrangement is 
often attained at last, not so much by the la- 
bours of one individual, as by a succession of 
inventors, to whom it is difficult to apportion the 
credit which each may justly claim. To illus- 
trate these views, and with the hope of exciting 
the interest of our readers in a subject of con- 
siderable social importance, we propose to lay 
before them a short account of the history of 
gas-making, to which our own attention has _re- 


cently ane directed, by a process which pro- | 


mises to bea sabubiscentebesion towards the 
cheap production and an extended use of this 
useful article. 

The first notice of the artificial production of 
an inflammable air from coal is to be found in a 
letter from Dr. John Clayton, of Kildare, tothe 


Hon. Robert Boyle, who died in the year 1691. 
In this letter, published in the ‘Philosophical 


Transactions,’ for 1739, he states that he distil- 
led coal in a close vesse!, and obtained abundance 
of gas, which he collected in bladders, and after- 
wards burnt for the amusement of his friends. 
Other experimenters, among whom Bishop Wat- 
son is conspicuous (‘Chemical Essays’ ,) confirm- 
ed Dr. Clayton’s discovery; and the properties 
of coal gas, and the me tthod of preparing it, thus 
became well known to chemists. 

The idea of applying this air for purposes of 
illumination seems to have first occurred to Mr. 
Murdoch—an engineer residing at Redruth, in 
Jornwall. In the year 1792, he commenced a 
series of experiments on the gases obtained by 
the action of heat upon coal, wood, peat, and 
other inflammable substances, and actually pre- 
pared coal-gas on a scale sufficiently large to 
light up his own house and office. Five years 
after, while living at Cumnock, in Ayrshire, he 
again erected a coal-gas apparatus. In 1798, he 
was engaged to put up his apparatus at the man- 
ufactory of Messrs. Boulton and Watt, Soho, 
near Birmingham, where he continued to eager: 
ment, with occasional interruptions, until the 
year 1802. It does not appear, however, that 
much attention was excited by these first efforts 
at gas-lighting, except among a very few scien- 
tific individuals, until the general illumination 
at the Peace of Amiens afforded opportunity for 
a more public display. On this occasion the 
front of the manufactory was brilliantly lighted 
up by the new method, and it at once attracted 
the wonder and admiration of every one who 
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saw it. ‘All Birmingham poured forth to view 
the spectacle; and strangers carried to every part 
of the country an account of what they had 
seen. It was spread about every where by the 
| newspapers ; easy modes of making gas were 
described; and coal was distilled in tobaceo- 
pipes at the fireside all over the kingdom.’ 

By the exertions of a Mr. Winsor, a company 
was formed for supplying London with gas; but 
it struggled for many years with the difficulties 
at once of inexperience and public prejudice, and 
was a cause of loss to many individuals. This 
is the less to be wondered at, as the coal-gas first 

| produced was not in a state of great purity; it 
Was injurious to many articles of furniture, and 
to wares exposed in shops, and it had a very 
disagreeable smell. In course of time, however, 
methods have been devised, by the joint labours 
of the chemist and practical engineer, to remove 
nearly all its noxious and disagreeable qualities ; 
and now the whole apparatus for making gas and 
the mode of its purification seem to be so perfect 
in well-constructed. gas-works, that it is doubtful 
whether much remains to be done either in sim- 
plifying the processes or improving the quality 
of the product from coal. 

The following is a brief and general statement 
of the process by which the best coal-gas is 
made :—Cannel or parrot coal is quickly shovel- 
led into a red-hot cylinder of iron or clay, and 
the mouth of the cylinder being closed by an 
appropriate lid, the vapours which instantly 
arise from the coal are carried away by a wide 
tube which passes from the cylinder into a 
series of vessels, where the mixed product is 
cooled, and loses much condensible matter: thus 
partially purified, the gas still contains sulphure- 
ous, and other vapours, which, if allowed to re- 
main, would give it a very nauseous smell, and 
tarnish paint and metallic surfaces wherever gt 
was burnt. To remove these impurities, it is 
subjected, in some gas-works, to dilute sulphuric 
acid, which separates ammonia ; but itis mainly 
purified by quicklime, contained in a series of 
vessels, through which it is made to pass; and 
being thus cleared from all surphureous gases, 
it flows on to the gasometer, where it is stored 
for use. 

The change from all the older modes of illu- 
mination to the employment of coal-gas was cer- 
tainly a very remarkable one, whether we look 
to the novelty of the method or to the brillianey 
and economy of the light; yet it has only stimu- 
lated to the search for better methods and greater 
economy, and few arts have produced so many 
inventions in so short a time, or led to so great 
an expenditure in patents. It was a very natu- 
ral step from the production of gas from coal to 
attempt to make it from oil, and it was not long 
hefore oil-gas appeared to compete with the other. 
The advantages claimed for the new gas were 
the simplicity of its preparation, for no puri- 
fiers were required; it could haye no noxious 








qualities not equally pertaining to oil-lamps or 
candles ; it gave a more brilliant light, and took 
longer time to burn than an equal bulk of coal- 
gas. All these merits, however, though justly 
belonging to it, have not enabled it to compete 
with the superior economy of its progenitor, and 
oil gas may be now considered to be in disuse. 
The gases which have been spoken of, whether 
from coal or oil, are not simple or uncompounded 
airs: they both consist of an air called hydrogen, 
in combination with charcoal. When pure 
hydrogen is burned, it gives a very feeble light ; 
but ifa small portion of an incombustible sub- 
stance be held in its flame, such as a_ piece of 
thin platinum wire, the wire becomes heated to 
whiteness, and is strongly luminous: it is said 
to be incandescent. In a common gas flame the 
charcoal is separated from the hydrogen before 
it is consumed; and thus losing its gaseous form, 
it exists for an instant in the condition of minute 
solid particles suspended in the flame. This fact, 
first explained by Sir Humpbry Davy, can be 
made apparent by the introduction of the edge of 
a white plate into the burning gas. If the plate 
be thrust into the lowest part of the jet where 
the flame is blue, it will not be stained, because 
the charcoal is still in the gaseous state ; but if 
it be raised to the middle of the flame, where 


the light is brilliant, it is instantly coated with | 


charcoal. In accordance with these facts, it is 
seen that heated particles of charcoal are the 
source of light emitted from coal-gas; and as 
the luminosity of incandescent bodies is greater 
as the heat is more intense, an increase of light 
should be obtained by increasing the tempera- 
ture of a flame by more rapid combustion~—an 
object which is in so far effected in the Argand 
and other improved burners. 

As early as about the beginning of the present 
century, Dr. Thomas Young in London, and Dr. 
Ure in Glasgow, (1806,) introduced a jet of 
oxygen (the great supporter of combustion) into 
the interior of the flame of a lamp, and thereby 
produced a more rapid combustion and an in- 
crease of light. 

In 1838 and 1839 patents were taken by Mr. 
G. Gurney for a similar method of burning an 
Argand oil-lamp, and also for coal-gas. This 
light, commonly attributed to him, takes its name 
from his residence in Cornwall, and is called the 
Bude Light. Mr. Gurney also improved the 
London coal-gas for his lamp, by passing it 
through a vessel of naphtha, a vapourisable sub- 
stance, abounding in charcoal; and he finally 
obtained a light of so great brilliancy, that for 
flames of equal size it was twelve times more 
luminous than ordinary gas. Unfortunately, the 
Bude light is troublesome to manage, and ex- 
pensive ; and though it has been tried by the 
Trinity Board, with a view to its introduction in 
lighthouses, and was used for some time to light 
up the House of Commons, we believe it has 
been abandoned in both cases, and its expense 
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is likely to prevent it from being ever generally 
adopted. 

The principle of an incandescent solid body 
being the main source of the luminosity of flame, 
is beautifully apparent in another intense light, 
obtained by directing a stream of mixed oxygen 
and hydrogen gases upon lime or clay. It was 
first noticed by Dr. Hare of Philadelphia, who 
used clay as the incandescent substance; but 
lime was subsequently employed at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Gurney, and it is now usually called 
the Lime-ball Light. The flame of the mixed 
gases which contain no solid matter is scarcely 
visible; but the heat is intense, and the lime at 
so high a temperature is almost too brilliant for 
the eye to look upon. It has been proposed to 
use the lime-ball as a miniature sun, where one 
powerful lamp might supersede a great number 
of ordinary lights ; but it is not easily managed, 
and, like the Bude light, it is expensive. - . 


(To be concluded next week.) 


THE PATH OF LIFE, 


The path of life is compared to the sea, to the 
wilderness, to the earthquake, and to the fire. 
To the sea, when the mind is tossed with tem- 
pest and not comforted, until He is pleased to 
arise who formerly said to the sea, “ Peace, be 
i still:’—to the wilderness, wherein we are 
| taught to accept that food which He who feedeth 
| the ravens seeth meet for us, although it may 
not always be grateful to the natural desire :—to 
the earthquake, because the earthly mind in us 
must be shaken and removed out of its place, 
before we can be formed into the image of the 
heavenly :—and to the fire, whereby everything 
of the first nature that is opposed to the divine 

nature and excellence, will be burnt up. 

Gleanings from Pious Authors. 





PUBLIC DEBTS AND REVENUES OF EUROPE. 


T. G. Brown read a paper ‘On the Na- 
tional Debt and Revenues in proportion to the 
Population and Extent of Area of the various 
States of Europe.’—The data of this paper 
were obtained from the ‘Almanac de Gotha,’ 
a work by Oberhausen, Reden’s ‘Statistical 
Journal,’ Ritter’s ‘Statistical Geography,’ ano- 
ther by Richter, and the ‘ Conversations-Lexicon’ 
published at Leipsic by Brockhausen. The to- 
tal amount of debt borne by the fifty eight 


European States was shown to be 1,753,278,- 
| 1272, of which the eight republics sustained 


three-twentieths and the monarchies the remain- 
ing seventeen twenticths. Every geographical 
square mile in Europe is burthened with an 
average of 9,740/. of the public debt :—Ham- 
burgh sustaining the maximum of debt in pro- 
portion to its area, and Prussia and Turkey 
the mininum. And in proportion to the pop- 
ulation of Europe an average of 6/. 15s. per 
head was indicated in this case,—the Nether- 
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lands sustaining the maximum and Prussia the 
mioinum. The revenues of the European States 
yield a total of 207,301,752/. ; of which 53,386,- 
293/. is derived from the republics, and 153,- 
915,459/. or three-fourths, from the monarchies : 
—Spain holding the worst position as regards 
the amount of revenue opposed to the National 
Debt, the interest on which at 5/. per cent. 
would consume the whole revenue,—while 
Prussia requiresonly a fourteenth of its revenue 
to be so applied. ‘The paper was purely statis- 
tical; and proved that it is not the amount of 
debt that undermines the State’s credit, but the 
want ofnatural resources to cover the required 
interest.— Athenzeum. 


For. Friend’s Review. 
THE SHEPHERDS. 


The Sun hath closed his day’s career— 
Twilight comes creeping o'er the green, 
And one by one, bright worlds appear 
To lighten up the lovely scene ; 
When, peering through the misty light, 
Is soon descried the Queen of Night. 


All Nature’s wrapped in quiet sleep, 
Save Bethlehem’s shepherds, who around 
Their sleeping flocks their vigils keep, 
When—hark! they hear a rushing sound ; 
They gaze, and Jo! an Angel fair, 
Flies swiftly toward them through the air. 


His visage beaming with delight, 
As swiftly gliding from the skies, 
And round them hangs a heavenly light, 
Which thrills and fills them with surprise ; 
They gaze with wonder—quake with fear, 
As the bright Angel draweth near. 


He speaks—the vaults of Heaven ring 
As he proclaims the jubilee — 

“ Good tidings of great joy I bring, 
Which unto all mankind shall be— 

Ere yet shall dawn the coming morn, 

To you a Saviour will be born.” 


The wondering shepherds raise their eyes, 
And saw amazed a heavenly throng 
That forth descended from the skies 
To cheer them with angelic song ; 
And, hovering o’er the beauteous glen, 
Sang “ Peace on Earth—good will towards men.” 


Ye haughty ones, your pride subdue ; 
And warriors, cease your bloody strife ; 
No more the earth with blood bedew, 
Nor scorn the poor and low of life; 
For Angels to poor Shepherds sang, 
Peace on Earth—good wili to man. 
Lincoln, O. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Domestic.—Three distinct shocks of an earthquake 
were felt at St. Louis on the morning of the 2d inst, 


the whole occurring ir about one minute. The mo- 
tion was undulating, or wave-like, and appeared to 
proceed from the South-West. None of the shocks 
were accompanied by any perceptible sound. 

According to the latest report of the Board of 
Health of Cincinnati, the Cholera has ceased to ex- 
ist there in the form of an epidemic. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


CrentraL AMerica.—Endeavors are being made 
to establish a line of steamers from Panama by Punta 
Arenas to Realejo, La Union, Eleajulta and Jzapa, 
calling at the above places once every month. The 
State of Guatemala has offered to contribute $6000 
annually for five yearsor more for that purpose, and 
exemption from port dues at Jzapa. 

Shocks ofan earthquake have been felt in various 
parts of the State. At Guezaltenango, Unatillon, 
some houses were destroyed. 


TEHUANTEPEC EXxpPEDITION.—The greater part of 
the Tehuantepec Surveying Commission have re- 
turned to this country. All the essential surveys 
are represented as being completed, and the entire 
practicability of the route fully established. Ex- 
tensive beds of iron and coal have been discovered 
in the vicinity of the route proposed. A succession 
of insurrections had occurred at various points on 
the [sthmus, in consequence, it is supposed, of the 
regulation of the Tehuantepec treaty and the atti- 
tude assumed in regard to the subject, by the Mexi- 
can Government, the people generally desiring the 
completion of an enterprise which promises to ex- 
ert so beneficial an influence upon their interests. 

In the West Indies an experiment has been made 
for the production of gas from the Trinidad bitn- 
men. One hundred pounds of bitumen, it is said, 
made about 1000 feet of gas of great purity, and at 
a slight cost as compared with coal gas. 

Foxrian.—The U.S. Mail Steamship Franklin 
arrived at New York on the morning of the 14th 
inst., from Havre and Cowes; being twelve days 
from the latter place. She brings more than an 
hundred passengers, and between six and seven 
hundred tons of valuable French, Swiss, and Bel- 
gian goods. The latest London papers are of the 
2d inst. 

The Royal Mail Steamship Amazon 2256 tons, 
and 800 horse power, intended for the West India 
Mail service, was launched at Blackwell on the 28th 
ult. The Amazon is said to be the largest ship ever 
built on the Thames. 

On the 30th ult. and 1st inst., respeetively, the 
number of visitors who entered the crystal palace 
are reported to have been 52,879 and 51,069. 

On the Ist instant a military riot broke out in 
Liverpool, which was not suppressed until seve- 
ral men were killed, and a number more dan- 
gerously wounded. 


The American emigrant ship Halcyon, bound to 
New York, with upwards of 300 passengers, prin- 
cipally Irish and German emigrants, when within 
five or six days sail of New York, was totally dis- 
abled, by a succession of disasters, and the whole 
crew were in the most imminent danger, when they 
were happily rescued, almost at the last extremity, 
by two ships from New York on their way to Liver- 
pool. One woman and child, it appears, were lost. 

In the French legislative assembly a motion was 
recently made, for such modification of the tariff as 
to prepare the way for an approach to free trade. 
The motion was rejected by a large majority, yet it 
is believed that free trade doctrines are making 
steady progress in France. 

The tidings from the Cape of Good Hope, as late 
as the 15th of Fifth month, represent the Kaflir war 
as still raging, the natives continuing to manifest 
no disposition to solicit a peace. Some sanguinary 
conflicts have oceurred, in which the destruction of 
life appears to have been chiefly on the side of na- 
tive races. 





